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Citizens, Arise! 


N THE EDITORIAL COLUMNS of one of our great dailies, under the heading 
“Emancipations!” there recently appeared the following sentence: “When Calvin 
Coolidge, ‘AV Smith, Admiral Byrd, Newton D. Baker, Admiral Sims, General Pershing 

and the best citizens of every community rose in protest against abuses, and said that the 
road we were following was the road to ruin, the end was in sight.” 


This is an example of what Nicholas P. Gilman used to call the Higher Individualism. 

_ Here isa power great enough to be compared favorably and hopefully to that of “collective 

egoism” or any of the other dragons that threaten to pull down our civilization into 

the primeval slime; the Best can drive back the Beast. It can be applied effectively to 

all abuses. Let the best citizens of our American communities arise and come forward in 

this way, from coast to coast, and the end of things which we hate and deplore is always 
in sight. Such is the influence of seasoned, serviceable character. 


We often assume that signal changes for the better in our social life are bound to 
take a long, long time, and cannot be immediate. So we preach habitually “evolutionary 
patience,” picturing the happy realizations which our great-grandchildren may be privileged 
to see. We are not alive to the possible and amazing effect of a strong declaration. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was on the eve of making such a declaration when, referring to a certain 
law “which no man can obey, or abet the obeying, without loss of self-respect and forfeiture 
of the name of gentleman,” he wrote in his diary, “I will not obey it, by God!” In every 
such instance a declaration is also.a commitment, a frank enlistment, a promise to act. 


In this present crisis, when there are many questions to be faced and many shady 
practices to be challenged, and when the people, sobered by suffering and made sensitive by 
sheer pain, are looking and hearkening as they have never looked and hearkened before, 
we appeal to the best citizens of every community to arise frequently, come forward and 
assert themselves. They could not be what they are without having something to express. 


Who are these “best”? Without presumption, we trust, and with a steady faith in 
the might of every enkindled soul, we venture. to state our belief that an appreciable 
number of them are to be found within the membership and often in the pews of our freedom- 

_ seeking churches. R.S. F. 
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Significant 


The Spirit and 
Meaning of Lent 


ISLIZABETH BADLEY READ 


in the Unitarian Church Calendar, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Let me keep Lent; 

Let me not kneel and pray, 

Forego some trifle every day, 

Fast and take Sacrament, 

And then— 

Lend tongue to 
grudge, deny 

The very Lord whom I would glorify. 


slander, hold ancient 


Let me keep Lent; 

Let my heart grow in grace, 

Let Thy light shine till my illumined face 

Will be a testament 

Read by all men 

That hate is buried, 
born 

The spirit that shall rise on Easter morn. 


self-erucified, new- 


In Defense 
Of the Blue Pencil 


AN EDITORIAL 
in The Christian Advocate 


{Not for sympathy but for understanding.— 
The HEpr7Tor.] 

“Please Print This as It Is” 

This is a weekly, almost daily request 
from correspondents whom we would go 
far to accommodate. But, beloved, it isn’t 
done. No paper of importance does it, or 
could keep it up for two issues if it tried. 

Every week this office has to choose 
from enough raw material to make three 
papers. If one report, letter, obituary, or 
other communication is printed ‘as it is,’ 
at least another just as important must be 
left out, or left over. And “left over” is 
almost as bad as “left out.” 

The easy way, of course, would be to 
use a few in full, and let the rest go. It 
would save a headache and many an hour, 
to take any selected pile of seven or eight 
thousand words, as is, instead of condens- 
ing twenty thousand to fit the available 
space. But it would suit nobody, not even 
those who occasionally got in at length. 

Another thing: the work of editing is a 
real help to a few writers. It makes for 
accuracy in facts, good usage in style, and 
—yes, indeed—correctness in spelling! 

Here’s a manuscript just under treat- 
ment. It has “facinated,” “dissapeared,” 
“expences,” “valey.”’ It has an occasional 
slip in grammar, and at least one serious 
rhetorical blemish. 

Of course, proofreaders catch most of 
these, but even a proofreader can’t see 
them all. And the proofreader is helpless 
before a paragraph which might have been 
clearer if recast and stated in half as 
many words. 

Some articles must of necessity be 
printed at full length. But in order to get 
these in, others must be condensed, and 
this is where editorial drudgery does its 
stuff, usually with real benefit to the 
reader and eyen the author, 
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Sentiments 


Not that editors can please everybody 
by their labors, of which nobody except an 
occasional aggrieved author is even aware. 
He was an observant man who said, once 
on a time, “There are three things every 
man knows he can do better than any 
other man: make love, poke the fire, and 
run a newspaper.” 

Naturally, whoever else does run the 
newspaper must take the consequences. 


The Stability 
Of the Church 


AN EDITORIAL 
in the Federal Council Bulletin 


When one sings today the old hymn con- 
taining the line, “Thy church is praying 
yet, a thousand years the same,” he is 
tempted to feel that it was wishful think- 
ing rather than a realistic survey which 
directed the poet’s pen. As a matter of fact, 
however, there is solid truth as well as 
poetry in the idea that churches endure 
when other institutions, superficially more 
impressive, come to untimely ends. 

According to Roger Babson, the well- 
known statistician. the business houses in 
existence in New England a century ago 
have had a surprisingly large mortality. 
On the other hand, the churches during 
a history of 100 years have shown a re- 
markable rate of survival. Certainly the 
New England Church has been more stable 
than New England business. 

A study recently made by A. C. Marts, 
president of Marts and Lundy, Ine, a 
financial campaign organization in New 
York, gives further and more widespread 
evidence that the Church is the most 
hardy of all institutions. During the past 
three years, according to Mr. Marts’s fig- 
ures, one out of every twenty-two business 
and industrial concerns went into bank- 
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ruptey. Of the banks, one out of every six 
has closed. Yet only one in every 2,344 
churches has had to shut its doors, Edu- — 
cational and charitable institutions, though 
showing a higher survival rate than busi- 
ness and finance, fall far below the record 

of the Church. One out of every forty col- 
leges has been eliminated as a result of | 
-the depression; the rate for hospitals is 
one in every forty-five. 

Mr. Marts concludes that there are two 
main reasons for this remarkable record: 

“The first is that our churches, colleges, 
and hospitals have been far more con- 
servyative in their expansion plans than 
business.” There is, for example, only a 
ten per cent aggregate debt on all 
America’s 210,000 church edifices and only 
four per cent aggregate debt on the prop- | 
erty and endowments of our 680 colleges. _ 
The second chief reason for the high sur- 
vival rate, Mr. Marts claims, is the un- 
selfish attitude of ministers, college 
faculties, and hospital workers toward 
their salaries. 

More important, in our judgment, than 
either of the two factors mentioned by 
Mr. Marts is the loyalty and continuing 
generosity of Christian people who sup- 
port the Church and the institutions of 
Christian philanthropy through adversity 
as well as in time of prosperity. Going _ 
deeper still, the Church endures,—despite 
all its limitations and weaknesses,—be- 
cause it has a message of God which 
people need more than they need any- 
thing else in the world. 


League of Nations 
A Great Step Forward 


Viscount CrEciL | 
in Review of Reviews 


The mere creation of the League of — 
Nations was in itself a great step for- 
ward. For the first time the idea of an 
organized world order was embodied in 
a practical machine. The power and util- 
ity of the machine must depend on the 
force of world opinion, which is its fuel. 

The League can do nothing by itself, 
but in every country men and women 
who have realized the futility of the old 
nationalist system find in the League the 
expression of their dreams for a new 
and better system of society. As the folly 
of nationalism grows more apparent with — 
each fresh disaster that overtakes the 
world, so the force of opinion behind the — 
League itself gathers strength. 

The future of civilization depends on 
whether this opinion can make itself effec- 
tive before the disruptive forces of na- 
tionalism have so impoverished the world — 
that reconstruction is impossible. The 
success or failure of the Disarmament — 
Conference will be the acid test. . 

It may be that realization will come too 
late, and that a long period of barbarism 
lies ahead. I prefer to look upon our — 
present troubles as the final ordeal through — 
which we must pass to reach a new knowl- 
edge and security, more solid because 
more broadly founded than any that have 
preceded them. If that be so, 1933 will 
annus mirabilis, and this dark new y 
the prelude to a radiant dawn. 
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We Renounce W ar—and Deny Citizenship 


The case of Rev. T. F. R. Beale, similar to that of Professor Douglas Clyde Macintosh — 
Is the Kellogg Pact a treaty or a mere gesture? 


HE court decision in the case of 

Professor Douglas Clyde Macintosh 

of Yale University has a rather 

startling sequel. It will be remem- 
bered that Professor Macintosh, born in 
Canada, but a professor in the Yale Di- 
vinity School for many years, and who 
served as chaplain in the World War, was 
refused naturalization four years ago in 
a Connecticut court because he refused to 
pledge himself to military service in any 
war into which the country might enter 
whether or not he believed the war to be 
just or right. He said in answering ques- 
tions that he could not support any gov- 
ernment in what he considered an unjust 
war. The judge declared that when war 
is once declared a citizen has no business 
to discuss the question of its justice or 
injustice, but must support his govern- 
ment; and he therefore denied Professor 
Macintosh naturalization. The case ulti- 
mately found its way to the United States 
Supreme Court, which by a vote of five 
to four supported the Connecticut judge; 
but the four dissenting judges were pre- 
cisely those held by the country in highest 
honor, Chief Justice Hughes and Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone. To the con- 
science and best intelligence of the coun- 
try the decision against Professor Mac- 
intosh seemed monstrous. 
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It became doubly so in light of the 
Kellogg peace pact, sponsored by our 
own government and adopted by sixty na- 
tions, renouncing war as an instrument of 
policy and pledging the settlement of all 
international disputes by peaceful means, 
for which there is now complete provision. 
The supreme virtue of the Kellogg Pact 
renouncing war is that it now places the 
peacemakers on the side of law and the 
warmakers on the side of lawlessness. 
To proclaim from the bench that this is 
a mere gesture, and that men must be 
_ ‘ready to fight as before in order to be good 
citizens, is disloyalty and recreancy of 
_ the rankest kind. Oliver Cromwell was not 
_ talking foolishly when he said: “It is not 
safe to go against conscience”; and to de- 
_ mand of a Christian minister especially 
t he shall obey men rather than God is 
an anomalous position for communities 
till professing a regard for the New 

tament. i 


EDWIN D. MEAD 


No less a person than Professor Jerome 
Davis of Yale University has recently 
made a critical study of 143 of the 185 
persons who were naturalized by the New 
Haven judge at the very time that he re- 
fused citizenship to Professor Macintosh. 
Nearly half of them in April and May, 
1932, nearly three years after they had 
received citizenship, were being supported 
or aided from the public funds. Many were 
ne’er-do-wells. Some had jail records and 
one had been arrested three times in a 
month preceding the grant of citizenship. 
Professor Macintosh was unquestionably 
the ablest.and noblest person among the 
185 applicants, the fittest by far for use- 
ful citizenship. Yet we make the deter- 
mining test of fitness for citizenship the 
willingness to fight in a war which the 
man counts wrong,—and this when our 
government has led sixty nations in out- 
lawing war. 

Now a new case involving this principle 
has come up in Minnesota, where an 
honored clergyman has got into trouble 
for publicly taking. the same: position as 
that of Professor Macintosh. Rev. T. F. 
Rutledge Beale, minister in the People’s 
Church in St. Paul, was denied citizenship 
on March 1 by the decision of Judge 
Matthew M. Joyce. Mr. Beale, who con- 
ducted his own case, based his argument 
upon the principle—which was confirmed 
by former Secretary Kellogg, himself a 
St. Paul man, in an extended communica- 
tion—that the Kellogg-Briand peace pact 
affects the relations between the govern- 
ment and its citizens as well as the re- 
lations among the governments signatory 
to the pact. He was willing to swear to 
“support and defend the Constitution,” 
but contended correctly that the Kellogg 
pact, like every treaty, became part of 
“the law of the land.” Thinking so, he re- 
plied to the judge’s objection that some 
party to the treaty might break the treaty 
in dealing with us, that he refused to 
envisage the breach of that law by the 
United States or any other signatory of 
the pact; and he refused to deal with the 
hypothesis of an unlawful war. But Judge 
Joyce decided against him, repudiating the 
bearing of the Kellogg pact on the case, 
and permitting the contention of the repre- 
sentative of the government opposing the 
grant of citizenship to Mr. Beale, that 
the Kellogg pact is not a treaty, but 


merely the expression of a sentiment about 
war. 

This case should be taken to the Su- 
preme Court. The peace pact puts this 
whole issue in a new light; and this has 
been explicitly and repeatedly declared 
by Secretary Stimson and other officials 
of the government. In an address in New 
York last summer, Mr. Stimson empha- 
sized in detail that the Kellogg peace pact 
completely reversed the legal status of 
parties approving and opposing war. The 
warmakers had formierly had in various 
ways the law on their side, and thereby 
rights in equity; but the peace pact, as 
already noted, put the law on the side 
of the peacemakers and made war pro- 
moters and defenders now the lawless 
men. He made short work of the con- 
tention that the peace pact was “not a 
treaty.” It was “the determined aim of 
the American government to insure that 
the pact should become a living force.” 

wa 

Before this distemper which has now 
broken out in Minnesota spreads further, 
it would be well for our people to get 
down to some first principles. When it is 
said that when war is once on, a citizen 
has no business to discuss the question of 
its justice or unjustice, but simply support 
the government, that is a dictum which 
in the light of our own history seems 
queer indeed. Almost every leading states- 
man of New England whom we now honor, 
from Daniel Webster and Charles Sumner 
down, denounced the Mexican war, into 
which the Polk Administration had led 
the country, and the Massachusetts legis- 
lature by an overwhelming majority 
adopted sweeping resolutions aginst it. 
Many of us remember personally, for it 
was only yesterday, the energy and per- 
sistence with which our war for the con- 
quest of the Philippines was denounced 
by multitudes of our political leaders of 
both parties, such men as Grover Cleve- 
land, Benjamin Harrison, George F. Hoar, 
George S. Boutwell, and Moorfield Storey. 

But there is a much more solemn and 
imposing illustration. How did we gain 
our independence? For one thing, because 
in the most desperate crisis of the war 
France came to our help. There was also 
another thing, much more memorable, that 

(Continued on page 226) 
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The Liberal Church and Drama 


Let the liberal churches become the cultural centers 
of the community 


HAROLD P. MARLEY 


S many liberated persons decreas- 
A ingly feel the need of worship, lib- 
eral churches increasingly discover 
the necessity of finding substitutes for it. 
These substitutes will perforce do for the 
modern churchgoer what the act of wor- 
ship did for the worshiper in former gen- 
erations, namely, it will give him a sense 
of being at home in the universe and will 
deepen his cultural life. Indeed, liberal 
churches ‘will increasingly become the 
cultural centers of the community, if we 
think of culture in the sense of expressed 
idealism, rather than art for art’s sake. 
The Sunday morning service will be just 
as artistic as a high church ceremony, 
but it will rely upon poetry, prophetic 
utterances and atmosphere rather than 
upon vestments, incense and authoritative- 
ness. Pageantry will give way to dramatic 
elimaxes. The Sunday services will be 
modern dramas in which the audience 
participates. 
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The free church should not forget that 
the Hebrew prophets did not neglect the 
dramatic in the presentation of their mes- 
sage. Amos caught the ear of Bethel by 
setting his words to the tune of a funeral 
dirge, while Jeremiah made vivid his 
peace message by appearing in the market- 
place with a yoke about his neck—the 
mark of a prisoner of war. The medieval 
church gave impetus to the art of drama 
by presenting her miracle plays, and reli- 
gion and drama has been so interwoven 
that the Hastings encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethies has over forty pages on 
the subject. At the Reformation, this child 
of the church was thrown out with the 
bath, and it has only been within the last 
decade or two that Protestants have over- 
come the puritanical stigma which has 
been attached to the footlights. Now, it 
is not uncommon for playwrights to speak 
from pulpits and for Sunday school classes 
to have “line parties.” The young people’s 
societies have successfully presented some 
very ‘weighty plays in nearly all of the 
larger churches. 

But, just as the free church has gone 
much further in experimentation with the 
Sunday morning service, so it will take 
longer strides in this matter of dramatic 
art. Increasingly it will draw into its 
cultural atmosphere the drama lovers of 
the community and in some instances it 
will be the seat of the Little Theatre 
movement. It is intellectually prepared to 
listen to anything a playwright may say 
on a week night because the Suxday morn- 
ing message has been broadly conceived 
and prophetically uttered. Often it is 
physically adapted to dramatic entertain- 
ments—not in a basement or guild room, 
but in the main auditorium. There are 
probably more theater seats in Unitarian 
and Universalist churches than in all 


other churches combined. Few platform 
alterations would be necessary in this day 
of simple stage sets and drops, and the 
church organ would be a distinct asset 
in such a production as “The Green Pas- 
tures” or Paul Green’s “Tread the Green 
Grass.” 

It should not be understood that the free 
church is in any sense to usurp the place 
of the theater. As a matter of fact, if the 
more artistic and experimental plays 
could be presented by the trained talent 
in the community, the cause of the theater 
would be furthered. With the theater on 
a commercial basis, and with the pro- 
moter’s eye continually on the box office, 
it is clear that many very valuable plays 
written by some of the three or four thou- 
sand American playwrights, never see the 
lights of the footlight. Joseph Wood Krutch 
in The Nation reminds us that only six 
or seven of New York’s seventy theaters 
were in operation last summer, and a 
year ago last winter about half were 
either dark or given over to cheaper forms 
of entertainment. The high rents on Broad- 
way and the enormous cost of production 
have made producers wary of backing any- 
thing but the more spectacular scripts. 
“The Fool,” which had a most enviable 
1un and which made people feel as if they 
had “been to church,’ almost failed be- 
cause the author refused to introduce the 
bedroom scene into the play. The Theater 
Guild, which has been a champion of the 
more constructive plays, has in its latter 
years of prosperity been prone to overlook 
the merits of those plays which have been 
too revolutionary in their social message. 
The drama of a free church could ignore 
the limitations which naturally fall upon 
a commercial enterprise and could even 
be free from the fashion of the later plays 
of O’Neil which Kemelman has called 
“Highbrow Melodrama.” The church would 
seek to do what the theater is not doing, 
and yet which should be done. 
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Not only are there many plays which 
have a vital message for the public which 
the publie will never have a chance to see, 
or even read, but there is a great deal of 
latent talent which ought to find expres- 
sion somewhere. Of course there is the 
problem of the unemployed actor, caught 
in the depression with everyone else, but 
more than this there are many graduates 
of our colleges who specialized in this 
fleld, who either cannot or do not want 
to become professionals. When the movies 
began to “talk” there was added a tre- 
mendous impetus to the dramatic urge in 
young people which the schools can only 
partly care for. Drama, in order to be 
finished, cannot be limited to any one sex 
group or any one age group as it is in a 
girls’ school or in a high school or college. 
The church would merely make ‘possible 
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the expression of the better dramatic 
talent of the community, which would 
naturally produce the higher type of plays, 
and because of royalty, would not pro- 
duce- those rare dramas which have 
phenomenal runs on Broadway and finally 
take to the road. To be a cultural center, 
the free church must have men and 
women and children going in and out her 
doors. It must be alive to the challenge 
of the new day and give expression to 
this challenge in all the various ways 
which modern art has made possible. 

Examination of the average community 
where liberal churches are located would 
disclose the fact that whereas painting 
and music are encouraged and often en- 
dowed, the drama is either absent or must 
struggle for a foothold. Outside of metro- 
politan New York there does not seem 
to be anything indigenous, virile or ex- 
pressive of the dramatic urge of a given 
community. Already, some churehes have 
seen their obligation and have given the 
use of their guild hall to the drama club 
of their city. A church near the campus 
of the University of Chicago discovered 
that dramatic readings by a former pro- 
fessional proved most inspiring. It would 
be interesting to contemplate what would 
happen should the Peoples’ Chureh in Chi- 
cago with its two balconies and large seat- 
ing capacity, seek to become a cultural 
center for those living on the north shore. 
Or, 
Columbia University now be extinct, had 
it successfully established itself as a place 
of artistic expression for the citizens of 
Morningside Heights? 
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The message of the informed playwright 
does not vary greatly from that of the 
liberal minister. When Paul Green has 
the “devil” burn down a church in one 
of his recent folk plays, he is really in- 
cinerating the older yiews of God, morality 
and ecclesiasticism. He is giving expres- 
sion to the critical faculty in religion and 
the production of this play or one by any 
of the modern playwrights who have the 
Ibsen passion for social justice, would be 
putting before the public a most powerful 
sermon, and a sermon which they prob- 
ably would not hear were it delivered on 
au Sunday morning. A depression lays a 
heavy hand on the cultural life of a people. 
If the church cannot as an expert in eco- 
nomics show business the way out of its 
present confusion, it can at least give ex- 
pression to the artistic protests which 
come out of this confusion. If it is a little 
wary about using the pulpit as a means of 
prodding into the sores of our own gen- 
eration, it can divide the responsibility 
by listening to the talented members of 
the community speak the lines of some 
playwright who has perhaps seen issues 
as clearly as has the minister. The church 
building would no longer be a six-day 
parasite on the community and the Sun- 
day morning service would be artistically 
heightened as minister and people joined 
together in song, responsive reading, and 
consideration of some great theme of 
living. 


would the Unitarian chureh near: 
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‘betters to 


~ “Nothing to Equal It” 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 


The gift of The Register is indeed wel- 
come and one of the best I have recently 
received. The Register has followed me 
in all my pastorates for the last thirty- 
two years, by far the most of which have 
been in lonely outposts of our cause, and 
for news, suggestions, heartening encour- 
agement and general help in the work of 
the Unitarian ministry I have had nothing 
to equal it. Imagine, therefore, my regret 
at being obliged to relinquish it, and 
imagine also my thankfulness for the 
year’s respite. 

_ Will you kindly convey my gratitude to 
the donor of the gift subscription? 
WILLIAM JELLIE. 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZBALAND. 
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Replying to Two Letters 
To the Editor of The Christian Register :—- 

Two letters in The Christian Register 
of March 16 give me occasion to trespass 
upon your space. One of the letters is 
the interesting comment of Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell on my statement, in a recent 
editorial, that the Meadville Theological 
School has limited its numbers, choosing 
only the best’ among those who apply for 
admission. The substance of his comment 
is, that nobody (least of all, a theological 
professor) can pick a winner, and there- 
fore theological schools should adopt the 
policy of “come one, come all” and let 
the weeding out process take place later. 
This laissez-faire method, it should be re- 
marked in passing, is not novel in the- 
ological schools. It has been given many 
years’ trial, with tragic results for some 
men who might better have been dis- 
couraged from entering the ministry, and 
for the churches that have been obliged 
to assist in the weeding. The faculty of 
the Meadville Theological School under- 
stands that in adopting a policy of limita- 
tion they are assuming a great responsi- 
bility; but they feel that this is one of 
the responsibilities which they are ex- 
pected and are best qualified to take. They 
will make mistakes, both in admission 
and rejection; but if men hesitated to 
perform their duty and pass judgments 
for fear they might not be right, nothing 
would ever be done. 
~ Isn’t the old wise-crack about the critic, 
who is not an author, telling an author 
how to write; and the theological pro- 
fessor, who is not a minister, teaching 
men to be ministers, a little beneath 
Dr. Summerbell’s usually keen perception? 
In the first place, criticism, demanding 
wide. scholarship and first-rate literary 
style, is a very respectable field of author- 
ship. Many critics, moreover, are highly 
regarded practitioners in the ficld of their 
criticism ; witness, in our own time, Amy 
‘Lowell and T. S. Eliot. Likewise the the- 
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ological professor, before accepting his 
appointment, which his friends press upon 
him as an honorable one, is usually a sue- 
cessful minister; nor does he cease to 
preach and exercise other ministerial func- 
tions after he is called to his chair. If 
professors in theological schools, whose 
lives are devoted to the special study of 
ministers and their work, are not quali- 
fied to pass judgment upon prospective 
students for the ministry, who is? 

Dr. Summerbell draws a sad picture of 
Meadville professors “sitting in vacant 
class rooms, reading the latest theological 
fictions.” We wish that Tampa were not 
so far away, and that he had not been 
obliged to’ draw upon his imagination, 
doubtless grown luxuriant under the 
Florida sunshine, in painting his picture. 
If he could really visit our class rooms, 
he would find them not vacant, but ten- 
anted by groups of eager, alert young men, 
discussing with their teachers not the 
latest theological fictions but the latest 
significant searchings for truth. At Mead- 
ville we do not weigh personality by the 
pound, nor estimate ability by counting 
noses. Nor do we think that the effective- 
ness of teaching is proportionate to the 
tale of numbers in a class; rather, within 
reason, the reverse. By exercising our 
judgment, as we think we are placed in 
our present positions to do, we are trying 
to limit the privileges of the School not 
only to the intellectually fit (and even Dr. 
Summerbell implies that applicants should 
be “properly qualified’ academically) but 
in personality, capacity for leadership, in- 
terest in people, etc.,—in a word, to those 
who give promise of development in the 
all-round way that the rigorous require- 
ments for leadership of the church today 
demand. 

In closing may I say a word concern- 
ing M. T. W.’s admirable letter on the 
art of public prayer. Let me assure your 
correspondent that this matter is given 
particular attention at the Meadville The- 
ological School; indeed, that the art of 
public worship is a subject which en- 
gages increasing attention among both 
students and faculty. 

Sypnry B. Snow. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


—s 


The Unitarian Festival 


To the Editor of The Christian Register:— 

Inquiries have come to the Festival 
Committee asking if the Festival is to be 
held this year, as it has been held for 
many years past. 1 take pleasure in mak- 
ing this public reply to the inquiries. The 
committee has gone over the whole matter 
with great care, and the Festival will be 
held as usual on the evening of May 25. 
The full plan will be published a little 
later. 

Wittrsm C. CRAWFORD, 


Chairman of the Festiwal Committee. 


Bosron, Mass. 
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In Quiet Meditation 
To the Editor of The Christian Register:— 

About ten years ago some New Eng- 
land ministers were for a time working 
in and about New York. They had a very 
simple agreement, rather than an organ- 
ization, led by the late beloved Frank OC. 
Doan, to the effect that they would all 
spend at least fifteen minutes sometime 
during the day alone in quiet meditation. 
There was nothing arbitrary as to the ex- 
act time or just how they should spend it. 

How many of the men have continued 
the practice or how many names have been 
added to the circle I have no means of 
knowing. Why is it not an excellent thing 
in itself for this time of stress and strain 
to revive such an idea? 

Especially is this desirable since the 
traditional family prayers have largely 
disappeared from even the minister’s 
home as elsewhere. No doubt, most minis- 
ters of all faiths practice something 
similar, in which case were they to en- 
roll themselves it would be only to have 
the added advantage of being “in” on a 
method followed by many of their 
brothers. The expense of the matter can 
be gauged by the world depression. There- 
fore, for the initiatory rites and all fur- 
ther dues till the undertaker comes, the 
cost can be one penny for a post ecard on 
which you will write your name and send 
to Dr. Minot Simons, Dr. Lee S. Me- 
Collester, or the writer of this article. 

I suggest the eternal and irrefutable 
paradox of idealism, of mysticism, of 
spiritual power. The richest man in. this 
world had nothing for a penniless tramp 
philosopher, and the poorest man this 
world has ever known has given to his 
fellows more priceless gifts than any other 
being that has lived upon this globe. 

I quote a brief paragraph from the 
“Foreword” of Dr. Doan’s “The Eternal 
Spirit in the Daily Round”: “Withdraw- 
ing, each of us into the silence of his 
own heart, we were to enter daily into 
the presence of that Eternal :Spirit who 
inhabiteth these secret places of every 
human soul, we were to form together 
a purely ‘spiritual body’—a fellow of 
kindred souls. There were to be no outer 
forms to this fellowship, no organization 
whatever, no headquarters, ne constitu- 
tion, no officers, no meetings, no dues. 
Its purpose? This daily retreat into the 
silence, it was hoped and expected, would 
serve to bring order and peace into the 
chaos and unquiet of these racketing 
twentieth-century lives of ours. Hach day 
a few moments of ‘stock-taking,’ a brief 
season of pause to get one’s daily round in 
the Light of the Eternal; and then back 
into the work-a-day world once more, only 
with a surer sense now of the soul’s di- 
rection in the midst of its confusion, of 
tiresome duties and monotonous demands 
and with an unwonted sense of confidence 
in oneself and of joy in living. This was 
to be the one purpose of our ‘silent fellow- 
ship’ together.” 

For anyone who may be interested, I 
repeat they may send their names to Dr. 
Minot Simons, Dr. Lee S. McCollester or 
the writer of this article. 

JOSEPH P. MACCARTHY, 

BELMONT, MASS. 
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Another Oxford Movement 


T WAS in the news the other day that the young 
if and comely Randolph Churchill dashed to Ox- 

ford to persuade the Oxford Union to expunge 
from its minute-book the resolution :—“That this 
House will in no circumstances fight for its King 
and country.” Randolph is the son of Winston 
Churchill. Three years ago he favored this country 
with a lecturing tour, in the course of which he 
ranted with childish pugnacity and threw stones 
of scorn at the idea of an Anglo-American lead in 
the direction of general disarmament. The tender 
Randolph knows considerably less about real war 
than his father; he knows no more than certain 
alleged American “veterans”; in fact, he knows 
nothing. Winston Churchill in his youth really pre- 
ferred a bad war to a good peace. He had a mag- 
nificent adventure on his own, when England, in a 
final orgy of jingoism, engaged in a horrid war 
with Boer farmers. Now he is convinced that war 
has been quite spoilt. He has written: “We now 
have entire populations, including even women and 
children, pitted against each other in brutish 
mutual extermination, and only a set of blear-eyed 
clerks left to add up the butcher’s bill. From the 
moment Democracy was admitted to the battlefield, 
war ceased to be a gentleman’s game. To hell with 
it!” Tt must have been a desire to assist in sending 
war to this destination that dictated the resolution 
of the Oxford Union. Hate of war and suspicion of 
war slogans were actuating the young men, not 
any lack of love for country or deficiency in respect 
for the British Throne. Has not Mr. Chesterton 
recently been gibing at the young for doing nothing 
to avoid the same squalid calamity as that into 
which their fathers blundered? The rising genera- 
tion, he says, is the falling generation—falling into 
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war. In view of Winston Churchill’s description of 
war, one might have expected the son to do some- 
thing about it. Youth seldom has brave ideas of its 
own; it gets them from middle-aged men. But youth 
has a splendid and audacious disposition to put 
ideas into practice; and there was something in the 
Oxford resolution which rang like a deed. This is 
the reason why it has proved rather disturbing to 
those who have learned nothing from the last war, 
excepting to get ready for another and to exploit 
the emotions of the young for this purpose. A 
patriotism is rife which makes the very name al- 
most odious to anyone having an ounce of decent 
hope for mankind. We need a new patriotism, which 
will be loyal only to the best and to the future; 
which will decline to put a premium on skill in 
wholesale killing, and will refuse to be cowed by 
the old fears and outworn dogmas of nationalism— 
the sort of nationalism which at present is turning 
continental Europe into a madhouse. Here is an 
opportunity for the grandest moral adventure ever 
conceived. In these flurried days the ancient Uni- 
versity of Oxford is getting more than it wants of 
credit for spiritual “Movements.” Dr. Frank 
Buchman has tacked its name to his soul-searching 
Groups. No doubt the Group demand for “absolute 
honesty” will soon result in dropping the name of 
Oxford and substituting—let us say—the honorable 
name of Ohio. Meanwhile, in the confusion of 
things, it seems only fitting that a genuine and 
native impulse should burst forth from Oxford, 
even if a little wildly. After all, the motto of the 
University is Dominus illuminatio mea. One can 
never be quite sure to what lengths that Light may 
lead men. But Randolph Churchill ought not to 
have been greeted with hisses and “stink-bombs.” 
Why do pacifists so often become violently im- 
polite? It was sufficient to use brains and to vote. 
The Union resolution, originally passed by 275 
votes to 153, was reaffirmed by the overwhelming 
majority of 612, after Randolph’s sadly interrupted 
speech. The students of the Universities of Man- 
chester, Glasgow and Leicester followed suit. The 
expression of American opinion on the event is 
benignant; but one reflects that Oxford is three 
thousand miles away. VIVIAN T. Pomproy. 


Becoming Spiritually Conscious 


T IS SAID that when Harry Emerson Fosdick 

was a young and rather obscure minister in Mont- 

clair, N.J., he rented an office in a downtown 
building. He refused to install a telephone; indeed 
hardly a soul, except his wife, knew the exact loca- 
tion of his “retreat.” Here he isolated himself from 
the outer world, pored over his books, conjured up 
his thoughts, dreamed his dreams, wrote his ser- 
mons. Probably the power of his preaching today 
is due in large measure to those hours when he 
shut himself off from the madding crowd. 

If you and I wish to circumvent today’s ten- 
dencies toward extreme extraversion, we too must 
find times and places for isolating ourselves from 
the world that is all too much with us. Such isola- 
tion may be found in the quiet of our own rooms, | 
out in the woods or fields, or while we walk some 
unfrequented city street. 

We mortals insist on feeding these bodies of ours 
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_ thrice every day. What of our souls? What nutri- 

_ ment do we provide for them? Dr. Osler, the great 

- Canadian physician, once advised a group of stu- 

dents to keep at their bedsides a small table con- 

taining the Bible and other books of inspiration, and 
to feed their interior selves daily and at regular 
times with the ideas which the saints, seers and 
poets of the ages have bequeathed to us. Have you 
such a “library of the spirit”? An excellent anthol- 
ogy of ancient and modern “scripture” which might 

_ well be the beginning of such a library is, as many 
Unitarians know, Robert French Leavens’s “Great 
Companions.” 

In Dimnet’s “The Art of Thinking,” a book which 
might well have been titled “The Art of Contempla- 
tion,” he suggests that we need not only exterior 
‘Solitude and isolation, but interior solitude; that 
we should retreat on occasions not only from the 
world of men and of things, but from the world of 
our own distracting thoughts. What he means, of 
course, is that we must engage in the business of 

_ cultivating our power of attention and concentra- 
tion. 

The difficulty is (Arnold Bennett somewhere uses 
a like illustration) that our minds behave like a 
bad little boy sent on an errand to the grocery 
store. After a few blocks he looks up an alley and 
discovers some of his friends playing marbles, so 
he must needs put off the grocery business for a 

._ few minutes until he tries his luck. On the way 
home a fire diverts his attention for a half hour 
while his mother waits. So with our minds. We 
send them on errands, but soon they are diverted 
by matters as inconsequential as marbles and fires. 
But we can train them to obey us—and we must 
train them if we are to cultivate the world within. 

Years ago some Hindu scholars visited Harvard 
University. They were particularly desirous of 
meeting William James. In conversing with him, 
one of the visitors said, “I do not see how it is pos- 
sible for you to live as you do without a single 

_ minute in your day given to tranquillity and medita- 

_ tion. It is an invariable part of our Hindu life to 

_ retire at least a half an hour daily into silence... 
to meditate on eternal things. Every Hindu child 
is trained to do this from a very early age.” 

We Occidentals can instruct Orientals in the 
draining of swamps, the building of railways, in 
_ mechanically tilling, seeding and harvesting, and 
iy 
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a thousand other arts which our inventive genius 
have brought into being, but the Oriental is our 
master in the art of meditation. 
We imagine religion to he a carefully wrought- 
out system of doctrines or an elaborate code of 
morals. Essentially religion is neither; it is rather 
the art of becoming increasingly aware of spiritual 
_ Yealities—the reality of our own inner nature, the 
reality of other souls and of God. Prayer is an 
‘ indispensable element in this art of religion. At its 
h rhest, prayer is not the petitioning of God for 
eperial boons ; in its deeper aspects it consists, 


“i of his presence. “We never come to our best 
intil God touches us.” DiLwortH LUPTON. 
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A meditition suffused with faith in God and a 
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Civilization’s Present Peril 


HOSE WHO HAD the privilege of hearing 

Graham Wallis during his last visit to America 

look back at his vivid portrayal of the eternal 
vigilance necessary for the preservation of civiliza- 
tion as if it had been a prophetic warning of what is 
happening today. At stupendous cost of effort, 
standards for the business and industrial world 
have been built up only to crash under the pressure 
that drives us all back to primitive instincts of 
self-preservation and cupidity. Shorter hours and 
sharing of jobs, that what work there is may be 
passed around among the unemployed, is the de- 
mand of conditions and instead of this, the revela- 
tions which such authorities as Miss Frances Per- 
kins have been giving the public through the maga- 
zines show a shocking profiteering on the helpless- 
ness of the starving. 

“Men of inferior business caliber who are willing 
to be entirely ruthless in exploiting labor,” as Com- 
missioner Edwin S. Smith of Massachusetts points 
out, are supplying the market with cheap goods 
wrung from the blood of overworked, underpaid 
or even unpaid workers, and business men of 
decent standards are faced with the problem of 
going out of business or descending to the same de- 
graded standards. “The lowest standard sets the 
standard”—witness the inability of the National 
Consumers’ League to maintain its candy white 
list because of the intense competition that has set 
in in that industry! The facts have been given suf- 
ficient publicity not to need repetition. 

Certain needs. have become apparent. We need 
an aroused public sentiment in the interest of the 
maintenance of civilized living. We need manda- 
tory legislation of such general uniformity that 
“pirate” concerns will not be tempted to fly, for 
example, from New York City to New Jersey or 
Connecticut and set up their sweat shops. Decent 
manufacturers recognize the necessity for the pro- 
tection against such competition which mandatory 
laws provide. Massachusetts has a recommendatory 
law and the Commissioner of Labor, Mr. Smith, 
has recently said that such a bill works fairly well 
in good times but is a joke in times like these. A 
minimum mandatory wage-bill will probably pass 
in New York State during the present session of 
the legislature. Such bills have been introduced in 
nine states. All eastern industrial states have hours 
bills. Wyoming has recently passed a forty-eight- 
hour bill and bills will come up before many west- 
ern and southern legislatures. To further the pro- 
tection of civilization Labor Standards Committees 
have been organized in fifteen states and the move- 
ment it may be hoped will rapidly spread. When we 
consider the cost to the state of the undermined 
health of the workers and the fact that fifty per 
cent of the purchasing in the United States is done 
by those whose incomes are less than $2000, can 
we afford to permit the degradation now in process? 
Those who are the heirs of the practical religion 
that found in Channing the prophet of “The Eleva- 
tion of the Laboring Classes” should be among the 
“Vigilantes” in the present crises. 

JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Millions of Tracts 


A variety of free literature, excellent in 
quality, may be had for the asking—A 
foreign-language department 


How many people realize the splendid 
tract and pamphlet system conducted by 
the publication department of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association; all the better 
since the careful revision undertaken by 
the revision committee? 

Starting about 1900, during the adminis- 
tration of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, the present 
series was developed, including pamphlets 
on social service, international work, 
foreign languages, biography, church effi- 
ciency, religious education, new age, 
memorable sermons, in addition to the 
regular American Unitarian Association 
list. 

A pamphlet by Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, 
“What Unitarians Believe,” published in 
1906, has had a distribution aggregating 
258,000 copies. Another pamphlet with a 
similar title, by Dr. Charles W. Wendte, 
published the same year, has had a dis- 
tribution of 175,000. 

The following summary of the more 
popular tracts, their authors, titles and 
dates of publication should prove interest- 
ing: “The Unitarian Church, its History 
and Character,’ Joseph Henry Crooker, 
1906; “Introduction to Unitarianism,” 
Samuel M. Crothers, 1906; “The Church of 
the Modern Spirit,’ Charles W. Casson, 
1909; “The Religion of the Future,” 
Charles .W. Eliot, 1909; “Good Men in 
Hell,” Frank S. C. Wicks, 1914. More than 
100,000 copies of all these publications 
have been distributed. 

Among the more recent free publications 
which have attracted wide attention have 
been “The Tapestry Weavers,” Frank C. 
Doan, 1923, 32,000 copies; “The History 
of Unitarianism,’ Charles Graves, 1923, 
40,000 copies; “Christianity and Evolu- 
tion,” Minot J. Savage, republished in 
1924, 38,000 copies; “The Relation of Evo- 
lution to Religion,’ David Starr Jordan, 
1926, 29,000 copies; “The Significance of 
the Unitarian Movement,” John H. Diet- 
rich, 1927, 34,000 copies; “What do Unita- 
rians Believe Concerning the Salvation of 
Man?” Charles G. Girelius, 1929, 16,000; 
“The Importance of Spiritual Integrity,” 
Charles BE. Park, 1930, 14,000 copies. 

The publication committee is carrying 
out the decision of the tract revision com- 
mittee in the matter of new publications. 
The following pamphlets are under prep- 
aration: “The Church and Social Prob- 
lems,” Robert CC. Dexter; “Religious 
Leadership,” Fred R. Lewis; “The Atti- 
tude of the Humanist,’ Curtis W. Reese; 


“Baptism and the Lord’s Supper,” 
Augustus P. Receord. The last mentioned 
will be revised and issued as two 
pamphlets. 


The publication department maintains 
a foreign service, publishing pamphlets in 
the following languages: Arabic, Finnish, 
French, German, Portuguese, Scandinavian 
and Spanish. A total of twenty tracts are 
published in these seven languages, 

Following the work of the revision com- 
mittee, a revised catalogue has been pub- 
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lished of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and Laymen’s League free literature. 
A eatalogue of all revisions will be pub- 
lished in September. Churches which have 
not kept themselves constantly supplied 
with a varied selection of this admirable 
free literature will do well to secure cata- 
logues and commence a system of distri- 
bution, 


Is Your Home Without 
A Church Paper? 


Organized religion today faces a crisis! 
Not five per cent of our church families 
take any church paper and subscriptions, 
despite systematic efforts, fall off. Lessen- 
ing income from subscriptions and adver- 
tisements make it difficult to maintain 
the quality and popular appeal. 

This is a serious situation because we 
all increasingly depend upon the printed 
page for facts and their interpretation. 
The opportunity of the preacher is limited 
by church attendance. Our church con- 
Stitueney and the general public gains its 
ideas mainly from the secular _ press, 
which, with its many excellent features, 


cannot be relied upon to give all the facts : 


which Christian people need to know. 
How can we obtain information and main- 
tain our morale without a church periodi- 
cal, any more than a doctor, a dressmaker 
or a manufacturer can keep up technique 
without a professional organ? For lack 
of this our constituency is weakened on 
its stand on moral issues; and its point 
of view secularized. Shall Protestantism 
thus be weakened? 

Denominations and their organs have 
heroically striven to meet the situation. 
It is time to reinforce them by a con- 
certed campaign! Let our goal be: some 
church paper in every church home. We 
have a wide variety from which each may 
choose: papers for young and old, thought- 
ful and popular, denominational and inter- 
denominational, including breezy sheets at 
prices which make it possible for any con- 
gregation to place them in all its families. 

In behalf of all denominations, and to 
save religion itself, we urge every congre- 
gation to attempt to place some religious 
paper in every family, and then to culti- 
yate* its intelligent use by allusions in 
calendar and pulpit, and discussion of its 
contents, As the churches thus rally again 
to their support, religious papers can im- 
prove and popularize their issues. A con- 
certed effort may give to this indispensable 
agency @ new place and power! 


E, TALMADGE Root, 
Chairman of the Joint Committee 
of the Massachusetts and 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches. 
[Dr. E. Talmadge Root speaks after 
twenty-six years’ service as secretary of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 
He knows the value of the church paper. 
Chureh journalism faces a crisis. Con- 
sider before suspending your subscription. 
Read Dr. Root’s suggestions over again, 
They are sound.—The Eprror. | 


Western Conference 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—In an extended article 
in the St. Louis Star Times entitled “A 
Church That Sowed Intellectual Seeds,” 
the story of the Church of the Messiah 
is told. There is a detailed account of the 
part played by William Greenleaf Eliot in 
the history of St. Louis. 


Detroit, MicH.—Unitarianism began as 
a protest against the dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Deity of.Christ, Univer- 
salism as a protest against the doctrine 
of eternal punishment. In the beginning 
many Unitarians doubtless believed in an 
eternal hell and most Universalists be- 
lieved in the Trinity. During the century 
and a quarter of their history, by a simi- 
lar process of selection and rejection, they 
have become one in thought and belief 
as they have always been one in spirit 
and purpose. r : t 

The following paragraphs from a leaflet 
issued by Dr. Lee S. McCollester when 
he was the minister of the Church of 
Our Father express clearly the essential 
identity of the two denominations: 

“As this church holds that all men are 
divine by nature and are to progress for- 
ever Godward, it is Universalist; and as 
it holds that God is one, not three, it is 
Unitarian. 

“Our principles are: God is the Father 
of all souls; all men are divine and 
brothers; Jesus is man’s spiritual leader; 
salvation is measured by character; 
punishment is corrective and not eternal; 
the soul’s destiny is progress onward and 
upward forever ; death is the door through 
which the soul passes to continue on its 
way upward. 

“Holding to these ideas we belong to a 
large and honorable Universalist-Unita- 
rian company, whose faith ‘is reverent 
and reasonable, and whose lives have 
been noble and productive of great good 
to the world. 

“We invite all who are in sympathy 
with our purpose and work to join in our 
fellowship, worship and work. We make 
no creedal test. No statement can express 
the faith of all, or the faith of one all the 
time. What we say now is simply a re- 
port of how things seem now. We are free 
to restate our position as. we see new 
phases of truth and find new ways to the 
higher life. Our aim is 

‘To build the universal church, 


Lofty as the love of God 
And ample as the wants of man.’” 


—Calendar, Church of Our Father, 


Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 


The Bvening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ton will meet Thursday, April 13, in the 
parish hall of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass. There will be a_ business 
meeting at 7.15 p.m. At 7.45 p.m. Mrs, 
George EF, Patterson, Braintree, Mass., 
will speak on “Some Alliance Branches I 
Have Known.” 


- 
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i Church School Union 


\ for New York City 


-A Church School Union has been func- 
tioning in New York City under the 
auspices of the committee on religious 
education of the Metropolitan Conference 
of Free Churches. The first meeting for 
organization was held in November, and 
has been followed by monthly meetings. 
We gather in a private room in a restau- 
rant at 5.15 p.m., have dinner at 6.30 p.m., 
with general discussion until 8 p.m. 

At the first meeting, the speaker was 


Rey. Edwin Fairley; at the second meet- 


ing, Mrs. Sophia Lion Fahs of the Union 
Theological Seminary spoke on “How to 
Begin Creative Teaching’; at the third 
meeting, Dr. Adelaide T. Case of Teachers’ 
College spoke on “Improving the Ordi- 
nary School”; the speaker for the fourth 
meeting was Miss Jeanette BH. Perkins 
of the Pilgrim Press and the Riverside 
Church, who spoke on “Primary Methods.” 
At each of these meetings there has been 
general discussion and in most of them 
every person present has had an oppor- 
tunity to speak and to ask questions. 
The schools have been encouraged ‘to 
pay. the expenses of their delegates and 
the dinner has been kept at the modest 
sum of seventy-five cents. The attendance 
on the whole has been gratifying and the 
interest has been good. The running ex- 
penses are provided for by contributions 
from the schools represented, and have 
been sufficient to meet bills. 

The programs are arranged by the com- 
mittee on. religious education of the 
Metropolitan Conference which has been 
designated as the programs committee of 


_ the Church School Union. Years ago there 


was a Church School Union in New York 
City, but it became inactive during the 
World War. The opportunity which is 
afforded for an exchange of ideas and for 
the hearing of new things seems to be 
appreciated by those who attend. For the 
April meeting we hope to have Dr. J. M. 
Artman of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation as speaker. 
Epwin FAIrrey. 


Citizens Who Want Peace 


_ At a recent meeting the Massachusetts 
social service committee of the Women’s 
Alliance endorsed the new “Precinct 
Plan.” Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins is the 
ehairman of this committee. 

- The project was explained by Mrs. 
Frank S. Elliott, social service chairman 
of the General Alliance, as a plan to en- 
roll all citizens of the state who want 
peace and will support peace measures. 


Bach congressional district, city or town, 


ward and precinct is to have a chairman 
who will keep the enrolled citizens in- 


_ formed concerning peace measures, and 
let them know how they can help. Five 
congressional districts are already at 
work on the enrollment. This is part of a 


nation-wide project now under way in a 
umber of states. ; 

_ The work in this state is being planned 
xy the Massachusetts committee for peace 
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action including the following Unitarians: 
Mrs. Frank S. Elliott, Dr, and Mrs. 
Robert C. Dexter and Mrs. Martha Helen 
Elliott. 


Valuable Work at Eugene, Ore., 
With Four Valuable Features 


The church at Eugene, Ore., has been 
doing a rather remarkable’ work during 
the last six months. This work has four 
valuable features: first, the enrichment 
of the service of worship; second, the 
successful extension work being carried 
on in villages and agricultural communi- 
ties of the county; third, the leadership 
in the matter of relief work and plans; 
fourth, the weekly Sunday afternoon radio 
addresses of the minister, Rev. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith, which are receiving general 
attention. Several hundred copies of one 
of his recent addresses were multigraphed 
by men of the University staff for cir- 
culation among people of influence. 


Your Minister 


In working with ministers I am 
constantly being impressed with 
the enormous load most of them 
earry. And this does not mean 
merely a multiplicity of things to 
do. It does mean that harassment 
which is almost beyond belief, The 
troubles and difficulties of the parish 
break the heart of the true minister. 
Hourly he is called upon to bring 
forth from his own inner resources 
those powers which are needed to 
assist those who call upon him for 
inspiration, counsel, wisdom and 
direction. 

—Irvin H. Deer. 


Newsy in a Bound Volume 


The school of the Church of the Unity, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently issued a 
“bound volume” entitled, “Doings of our 
School,” as told by the church-school paper, 
Newsy, from September through February 
of the present year. Newsy is issued 
weekly, in mimeographed form, An espe- 
cially attractive feature includes the many 
clever illustrations, eredit for which is 
given to the parish assistant, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia G. Weir. This “bound volume” is a 
collection of the weekly papers, wire- 
stitched; it is filled with suggestions of 
things to do to make an active church 
school. 


Lantern Slides Available 


Lantern slides are available at the de- 
partment of religious education of the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on various themes 
connected with the work of that depart- 
ment. The slides have been arranged in the 
following groups: “The Life of Jesus,” 
“The Prodigal Son,” “The Sower,” ‘The 
Life of Paul,” “The Holy Land and Its 
Sacred Localities,” “How We Got Our 
Bible.” A catalogue, listing the slides in 
detail, may be procured by application to 
the department of religious education. 


Pacific Coast News 

OAKLAND, Catir.—The First Unitarian 
Church completed the chureh year without 
a deficit. The minister, Rev. Charles C. 
Reed, reports that church attendance this 
year has been the largest of any during 
his twelve-year ministry. 

The Associate Alliance of Northern Cali- 
fornia will hold its spring meeting April 
20, in the First Unitariah Church, San 
Francisco, in connection with the Trien- 
nial Conference sessions. Mrs. William S. 
Morgan, president, has. charge of the 
program. 


“Tons of Money” Given by 
the Essex Federation, Y. P. R. U. 


The Essex Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union presented the 
three-act play, “Tons of Money,” at the 
First Chureh, Salem, Mass., Friday eve- 
ning, March 3. 

The characters were: Sprules, “A But- 
ler,” Robert Hamson, Marblehead, Mass.; 
Simpson, “A Parlormaid,” Priscilla Ped- 
rick, Beverly, Mass.; Miss Benita Mullett, 
Ruth Odell, Salem; Louise Allington, Bar- 
bara Strode, Marblehead, Mass.; Aubrey 
Henry Maitland Allington, Albert Odell, 
Salem; Giles, “A Gardener,’”’ Fred Mac- 
Donnell, Peabody, Mass.; James Chester- 
man, “A Solicitor,’ Raymond Marciniak, 
Salem; Jean Everard, Marion Welsch, 
Marblehead ; Henry, Donald Twiss, Salem ; 
George Maitland, Warren Stoddard, Mar- 
blehead. 

The following committees were in charge: 


Chairman, Miss Linda Lancy; tickets 
and. publicity, Miss Isabel Lion, Miss 
Beatrice Nelson, Stewart Gauss, Fred 


MacDonnell, Miss Rosamond Bartlett, Miss 
Rosalind Smith, Merrill Patrick, Grant 
Haskell; scenery and properties, Fred- 
eric W. Craig, Miss 8. Eleanor Hammond; 
candy, Miss Virginia Blunt, Miss Barbara 
Symonds, Chellis Munroe, Miss Virginia 
Smith; ushers, Curtis Symonds, Grant 
Haskell, Robert Spiller, Everett Walkley; 
dancing after play, Bruneo Willson, 
Charles Curtis. 


Parents and Teachers Meet 

This season, in the First Congrega- 
tional Parish in Medfield, Mass., a valua- 
ble association has been functioning, giv- 
ing the church school directors a more 
direct contact with the parents of the 
pupils, and informing and interesting the 
parents in the curriculum and work of the 
school. This is the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of the First Parish. Mrs. Alice 
Spear, and Rey. H. Blair Whitney, minis- 
ter of the church, conduct the association. 
An average of thirty-five parents and 
teachers has been present. Pertinent ad- 
dresses have been given by Mrs. Hope T. 
Spencer, Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn, and 
Rey. Kenneth C. Walker. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Developing Personality 
STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


KNOWING AND HELPING PropLe. By Horatio 
W. Dresser. Boston: The Beacon Press. 268 pp. 
2.50. By mail, $2.65. 


“Knowing and Helping People” is by far 
the ablest book on work with individuals 
yet published. It is the first volume which 
one can whole-heartedly commend to stu- 
dents of the pastoral office, and to social 
workers who want to get beyond an im- 
pressive jargon to a realistic treatment 
of maladjusted individuals. 

Dr. Dresser has provided an unhurried, 
lucidly written text for those who need 
guidance and skill in understanding mild 
as well as advanced cases of mental and 
nervous disorder. ; 

The chapter headings are not simply 
unfulfilled promises, but are exact and un- 
exaggerated statements which preface di- 
gested and cogently expressed ideas, 
treated by a psychiatrist of unusual ma- 
turity and practice. “Human Nature 
Today,” “Typical Problems,” “The Syn- 
thetic Method,’ and “Redirection,” are 
four subjects which reveal a most refresh- 
ing sense of reality. This is no psychiatric 
amateur or purely professorial mind at 
work, but one.that speaks with convinc- 
ing authority and arms his readers with 
an assurance seldom received in books on 
psychiatry. 

Dr. Dresser’s thesis is that the true 
method of understanding people is from 
within personality as a whole. This means 
self-knowledge and self-mastery. Because 
of this thesis the book is more than a 
manual for professional workers; it is 
an illuminating study of personality for 
all interested in the unifying of their own 
characters. It is far more than a study of 
methods for exceptional cases; it is a 
richly suggestive volume for all who wish 
to understand themselves and the great 
variety of human types. 

Unlike some earlier books in this field, 
it exploits no fad, betrays no eccentricity, 
nor does it plead for any special school 
of thought at the expense of psychiatry 
generally. Dr. Dresser is able to make his 
thought far easier to comprehend because 
of an unusual gift for clear and unclut- 
tered expression. This is due in part to 
obvious patience and care in the prepara- 
tion of his manuscript, both so often lam- 
entably absent in books on psychology 
but it is also explained by his singularly 
effective gift for writing good prose. This 
fact, coupled with the author’s constantly 
apparent familiarity with his subject 
should assure “Knowing and Helping 
People” of the wide circulation that it 
deserves. 

The reviewer will not be surprised to 
learn that this book finds general ac- 
ceptance as a standard text in many 
seminaries, medical schools and schools 
of social science. It is the first in its field 
to reveal such promise, 


Marriage 

MARRIAGE. By Ernest R. Groves. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $3.50. 

This last volume of the American Social 
Science series is one of the best. The 
author’s previous books have been heartily 
welcomed by parents who, taking their 
parental and family responsibilities seri- 
ously, have found great help and comfort 
in them. 

Most treatises on marriage have led us 
through a detailed history of it from the 
earliest and most primitive forms to the 
present time. They have seemed like a 
vast swamp and not worth sixpence to the 
modern person, beset with acute problems 
of sex and family adjustment who is in 
a hurry to get his feet on the solid ground 
of informing and indispensable facts, so 
wisely interpreted that he may feel com- 
petent to wrest the best that can be de- 
rived from painful and menacing con- 
ditions. 

In its five hundred and more pages, that 
is precisely what this book does. It raises 
every question that has ever been raised 
concerning marital and family relation- 
ships and it furnishes the best answers 
that the best students of these matters 
have been able to give at this date. It i 
frankly a text book, the substance of 
which has been used in college classes to 
prepare young men and women for mar- 
riage, that they may know what they have 
a right to expect in a mate. Whereas 
there is in it no trace of the old senti- 
mental prudishness, the author’s equip- 
ment in the field of physiology, psychology 
and sociology furnishes him with a_ vo- 
cabulary of such accuracy and delicacy 
that no sensitive person ean recoil from it. 
Further, while there is constant and re- 
iterated insistence that without love and 
persistent affection the supreme comrade- 
ship of marriage is impossible, much more 
remains to be and needs to be accom- 
plished. 

It would be a great boon to our civiliza- 
tion if this book could be put into the 
hands of every young man and woman 
as soon as they begin to feel any strong 
appeal in one of the opposite sex. It is 
a good sign that courses in college, to meet 
the needs of which this book has been 
prepared, have already been offered in 
numerous institutions of higher education. 
It is bound to serve a much wider public 
than that. W. F. G. 


Religion Needed Now 


MYSTICISM AND DEMOCRACY IN THR ENGuisn 
COMMONWEALTH. By Rufus M. Jones. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $2.00. 

These 1931 William Belden Noble lec- 
tures are written with Professor Jones’s 
usual clarity, common sense, and richness 
of detail. The author makes clear not only 
the terrific cost of spiritual liberty, but 
also the extremely significant role which 
Independency has played in the develop- 
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ment of modern democracy. How much 
there is to fire the blood in these early 
dissenters, Baptists, Seekers, Congrega- 
tionalists, and mystics! Professor Jones 
seems to have left not one of the many 
prophets without honor. And yet, he per- 
ceives their limitations. 

One regrets that he did not pursue with 
even greater vigor the implications of 
Commonwealth individualism and mys- 
ticism. One lays down the book with the 
conviction that individualism and democ- 
racy are themselves very much in need 
of correction at the hands of a more 
mature religion than was evident in the 
Commonwealth. Nevertheless, one feels 
that the contribution of religious liberty 
as a practical ideal is alone sufficient to 
justify the Puritan Commonwealth, even 
though resolute respect for law came only 
as a reaction against the Roundheads. 

Te Topks 


Tabloid Reviews 


A Livinc Hops. Arranged by Jesse Halsey. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 

A card-index, containing orders, pray- 
ers, poems, and readings for the funeral 
service. It is comprehensive and catholic 
in taste, attempting to serve the entire 
Christian church. It succeeds well, and 
forms a broad foundation upon which 
the minister may build according to his 
choice. It should help him greatly in this, 
his most difficult task. M.H. JR. 


A LAMP Unto My Feet. By John R. Gunn. 
New York: Bay Long and Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. $1.50. 

This is Dr. Gunn’s third volume of one 
hundred three-minute sermons selected 
from those which he has been supplying, 
for more than eight years, to a group of 
newspapers. They are far better than the 
usual collections of this kind, more inter- 
esting, more original, more direct. Without 
any appearance of trying to be clever, Dr. 
Gunn has brought to his homiletical use 
a wide variety of Biblical texts, familiar 
and unfamiliar, and, with poetic insight, 
has developed from each a lesson of help- 
fulness and inspiration for readers in all 
walks of life. F.R. 8. 


Davipd’s Day, By Denis Mackail. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


A typical Mackail product, rather better 
than most of this writer’s work. We liked 
it as well as anything he has done, even 
“Greenery Street” and “The Square Circle.” 
“David's Day” is, in reality, a succession 
of short stories. or happenings in the lives 
of a variegated assortment of people, all 
taking place within the compass of a 
single twenty-four hours. The scheme is 
cleverly handled, the reader’s interest 
being well sustained, with the massing 
skilfully preserved, and the London at- 
mosphere vividly portrayed. Humor, good 
taste, human sympathy, a clear insight 
into human nature, the ability to picture 
sundry contrasting types and situations. 


these are the dominant characteristics of 


the story, making it delightful reading. 
A. R. HL 
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Several Hundred Attend Sessions 


: of Southern California Students 


: 


LEVEN colleges and numerous junior 

E colleges from San Diego to Santa Bar- 

bara, Calif., were represented at the 

annual intercollegiate conference of South- 

ern California, held in the First Unitarian 

Church of Los Angeles, Saturday and Sun- 

’ day, February 25 and 26. There were 125 

delegates, but total attendance ran into 
several hundreds. 

“The Problem of the Future” was the 
topic of the sessions, which were varied 
in technique by a debate and a symposium. 
Under the auspices of the Unitarian Stu- 
dent Committee, Donald Burleson of Los 
Angeles was the efficient chairman of the 
occasion, assisted by a committee of six, 
and an advisory committee of four. 

The first session featured R. W. 
Borough, a newspaper man. with a re- 
markable personality, who spoke on ‘Co- 
operative Self-Help versus Charity,” an 
outline of the cooperative movement in 
Los Angeles County, and a few words 
about the precarious condition of the or- 

- ganized charity of the county. The dis- 
eussion which followed was led by Fred 
Schuckman, instructor in political science 
at the University of California at Los 

_ Angeles. The evening session, presided 

‘over by Herbert Alexander, teacher of 
history and social science at Los Angeles 
Junior College, was addressed by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey on “Human Relations,” 
stressing the need for the availabilty of 
competent guidance of young people and 

- married people in the complexity of their 
relations one with another. Sunday morn- 
ing, Dr. Frederick W. Roman, director 
of forums in Los Angeles, talked on ‘The 
Citizen of Tomorrow.” 

At the church service, where there was 
an attendance of five hundred people, Rev. 
_ Ernest Caldecott, minister of the church, 

_ preached on “Youth—The Hope of the 
World.” He referred to the handicap of 
unemployment which the present-day col- 

} lege graduate faces, but went on to enu- 

- merate several advantages which young 
people have today. The first advantage is 
the awareness of the kind of world in 
which they live. 

He said: “Without suggesting for a mo- 

ment that youth is the fount of all wisdom, 
it is obvious that in this one fact alone 

- young men and young women have a de- 

cided advantage over the youth of a pre- 
vious generation. Another advantage lies 
in the fact that youth is accepting the 
times as a normal challenge. The final 
advantage to be considered is of a two- 

_ fold order, and concerns the social and 

_ religious changes made within one genera- 

tion. The undue repression of the past has 
now largely gone. Today children grow up 
an atmosphere of frankness replete 

w th opportunities for their immediate 

future. Moreover, we have learned in the 

k st few years not only about heredity, 
nt also about environment. We have dis- 

overed not alone that man changes his 
nvironment, but that environment 
anges man. The other phase of this op- 
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“The Problem of the Future” discussed by Judge Lindsey and other speakers 


portunity lies in the realm of religion. 
There must be tens of thousands of young 
men and women in this entire area who 
need to know of the change that is tak- 
ing place in religious emphasis. If they 
should make this discovery and come to 
our assistance, who can calculate the 
amount of good that would be done in 
the next generation as against the one 
now past? If the new freedom that has 
come to youth is to be exercised for the 
benefit of the world, it must come through 
self-discipline and an ever increasing 
sense of responsibility.” 

In the afternoon there was a debate 
between Rev. Robert Whitaker, minister- 
at-large, the affirmative, and Dr. Arthur 
E. Briggs, dean of the Metropolitan Uni- 
versity Law College, the negative, on ‘‘Re- 
solved: That catastrophe is the inevitable 
accompaniment of fundamental social 
change.” 

One of the most interesting sessions of 
the conference was the last one, when 
five students spoke. H. Rawlins Overton, 
student body president of the University 
of Redlands, opened the session with an 
address on “A Student Looks at Heo- 
nomics.” Miss Betty Hitchcock, a student 
at the University of Southern California 
and a member of the young people's group 
of the Unitarian Church, spoke on ‘“Cen- 
tralized Control in Industry.” Loren 
Meigs, of the Santa Barbara State Teach- 
ers College, gave his interpretation of 
Stuart Chase’s book, “A New Deal.” Con- 
rad Caldwell, president of the Starr King 
Club of San Diego, gave an address as 
curt and to the point as its title, “How 
to Get Out—and Stay Out!” and Wade 
Church, of the University of Southern 
California, gave the final talk on “Youth 
—Awaken!” 

Great credit is due to Mr. Burleson 
and his committee consisting of Davis P. 
Chandler, Waldo Lyon, Los Angeles; 
Sydney Robinson, San Diego ; Hal Buntain, 
Santa Barbara; Lyle Meyers, Long Beach, 
and to the advisory committee, Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott, Mrs. E. Burdette 
Backus; Herbert Alexander, professor at 
Los Angeles. Junior College, and Alfred 
L. Benshimol, principal of Belmont High 
School. 


GARDNER, Mass.—A gain in membership 
of the First Unitarian Church during the 
past year and a sound financial condi- 
tion were reported at the recent annual 
meeting. Arnold A. Bent was re-elected 
clerk and Ernest L. Kendall, treasurer. 
Other officers are: Charles R. Dewey, 


auditor; Marcus N. Wright and Paul L. 


Cody, members of the executive commit- 
tee for three years; Arthur L. Hartwell, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Shippee and Mrs. Jessie 
Greenwood, members of the religious edu- 
cation committee. Rev. Delos W. opr 
is the minister. 
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Lucy A. Hanson 


Luey A. Hanson, wife of Rev. Miles 
Hanson of Roxbury, Mass., and mother 
of Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., of Weston, 
Mass., passed away March 17 after a brief 
illness. Born in Yorkshire, England, Mrs. 
Hanson ever carried with her that cheery, 
wholesome atmosphere so characteristic 
of Yorkshire people. 

Throughout her husband’s long minis- 
try, she was a devoted helpmate, taking 
the profoundest personal interest in the 
problems of the churches that Mr. Hanson 
has served, and making her own the joys 
and sorrows of each member of the church 
family. 

Her genial motherly nature was an 
inspiration to all who knew her, and few 
women could be more beloved of all than 
she. Deeply religious in nature, without 
the outward trappings of piety, she moved 
among her fellows an uplifting and re- 
fining influence. She was of that company 
of quiet and unassuming saints who count 
that day rich on which they have had the 
privilege of speaking a word of encourage- 
ment and strength to those in difficulty ; 
of ministering to those in distress; of 
giving the handclasp of sympathy and 
understanding to those passing through 
the valley of weeping, or a cup of cold 
water to one athirst. 

She made close and enduring friends 
wherever she went. Staunch, kindly, 
cheery, with a keen sense of humor, but 
also with a profound sincerity, she will 
be missed and mourned not only by her 
own family but also by all who had the 
joy of knowing her. Her influence will 
live on. 

HERBERT HITCHEN. 


Pacific Coast Conference 
to Meet at San Francisco, Calif. 


The Pacific Coast Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other liberal Christian churches 
will meet with the First Unitarian 
Church, San Francisco, Calif., April 18, 
19, and 20. Speakers already procured in- 
elude Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association ; Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology of re- 
ligion at the Meadville Theological School ; 
Dr. Howard B. Bard, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, San Diego, Calif.; Rev. 
Harvey Swanson, associate minister of 
the Church of our Father, Portland, Ore. ; 
Dr. Willard C. Selleck, minister of the 
Universalist Church, Riverside, Calif. 

The presiding officer will be Dr. William 
S. Morgan, president of the Pacific Coast 
Conference. Programs giving details will 
be distributed in all Pacific Coast 
churches, April 9. 


An Honor Roll at Uxbridge, Mass. 


The Sunday school honor roll for the 
Unitarian Church of Uxbridge, Mass., con- 
tains 105 names of pupils who had per- 
fect attendance for the month of February. 
Fifty-four of these had been on the honor 
roll for the five months since the begin- 
ning of the church school year. 
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Cabinet Personalities 


Discussed by Edward E. Whiting before 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass. 


Personalities of the Roosevelt cabinet 
were discussed at the meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass., March 8, 
by Edward B. Whiting, Boston Herald 
writer and biographer of Calvin Coolidge, 
who spoke out of wide acquaintance 
among national figures and a fund of 
intimate knowledge of political personal- 
ities. 

Mr. Whiting pointed out the interest- 
ing facts that the President’s cabinet has 
no constitutional standing but that its 
importance has increased with the years, 
and that the new cabinet has three men of 
Republican background. Commenting on 
the lack of outstanding national figures in 
the present cabinet, Mr. Whiting reminded 
his audience that President Roosevelt had 
to work with, and be a real leader of, his 
cabinet, and that this might be difficult if 
the cabinet were made up of exceptionally 
strong men with distinctive ideas. 

Before Mr. Whiting’s address, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker announced the union 
Unitarian Lenten services held at the 
Second Church in Boston, Sunday to 
Wednesday, March 26-29 inclusive, and 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
department of social relations, reviewed 
gome of the tragic conditions in the soft- 
coal mining regions and called attention 
to the exhibit in the Unitarian Building 
of handicraft made by unemployed miners. 

At the February meeting of the Club, 
the speaker was Professor Marcial P. 
Lichauco, assistant attorney general of 
the Philippines, who assisted in the 
Philippine independence bill, and who ad- 
dressed the Unitarians on “The Future of 
the Philippines as Affected by Recent 
Legislation.” 


King’s Chapel Services 


Dr. William L. Sullivan, Germantown, 
Pa., will preach in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., Palm Sunday, at 11 a.m., and at 
the noon services Monday to Thursday, 
inclusive. Thursday at 8 p.m., there will 
be Holy Communion. Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, Milton, Mass., will preach on 
Good Friday at 12 noon. Dr. John Carroll 
Perkins will conduct a vesper service 
Monday to Friday, inclusive, at 5 p.m. 
Friday, he will read the Passion story from 
the Gospels antiphonally with seven an- 
thems by the choir. 


Growth at Roslindale, Mass. 


The Unitarian Church of Roslindale, 
Mass., held its annual meeting March 15. 
After a parish supper, with an attendance 
of 250, Dr. George F. Patterson, an ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, gave an informal 
address. Reports were made for the 
church school, Women’s Alliance Haskell 
Guild, Philosophy Club, Thursday Club 
and Choir Club. All departments closed 
their books without a deficit and reported 
additions to their ranks and growth in 
their work. The minister, Rev. J. Ray- 
mond Cope, spoke gratefully of the ex- 
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cellent cooperation in his church work and 
of the large numbers attending service 
each Sunday. The congregation is over 
175 each week and includes a large num- 
ber of men. 

The following officers were elected: 
Clerk, Charles H. Hurst; treasurer, Henry 
A. Stanley; standing committee, Mrs. 
Grace M. Baines, Edward C. Blake, Fred 
R. Burnham, F. Oswald Fiedler, Max H. 
Gruhn, Claude S. Hartwell, Mrs. Hlnora 
F. Standish, Mrs. Edith V. Swensson, 
Harry S. Tretheway. Dancing was en- 
joyed later in the evening, the orchestra 
being furnished through the courtesy of 
one of the parishioners. 


Ohio Valley Young People in 
Pre-Conference Gathering 


Out-of-town delegates came from Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati, Ohio, Chicago, I11., 
and Indianapolis, Ind., to Louisville, Ky., 
March 4 and 5, for the spring “pep meet- 
ing’ of the Ohio Valley Federation of 
young people. In order to arrive in time, 
Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode flew by plane 
from New Orleans, La., where he had been 
attending the Southern Conference and 
the centenary observance of the New 
Orleans church. A dinner dance Saturday 
night was followed Sunday by the service of 
worship in the First Unitarian Church, in 
which the Clifton Unitarian church joined, 
and a dinner meeting, where plans for 
forthcoming conferences were discussed. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
preached a dynamic sermon at the serv- 
ice to 262 people entitled “Above con- 
fusion.” An impressive part of the serv- 
ice was Dr. Lathrop’s beautiful christen- 
ing ceremony of Richard Foehr Seebode, 
the six-weeks’ old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Seebode. 

Eighty people sat down at dinner in the 
parish house of the First Church. Miss 
Madeleine Hansen, president of the 
Channing Club of Louisville, presided over 
the Federation business meeting, in the 
absence of the president, Miss Stella Koch 
of Cincinnati. The Federation was ofli- 
cially welcomed by Mr. Seebode and Rey, 
Eugene Sutherland. Dr. Lathrop spoke 
on some of the difficulties and problems 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
also on the Free Church of America, the 
dream of the liberal-minded religious 
people. He asked that the young people 
think in terms of uniting, not only the 
Unitarians and the Universalist churches, 
but also all liberal churches. In bringing 
before the Federation these questions, Dr. 
Lathrop hoped that his hearers might be- 
come more nationally conscious, for the 
stronger the national organizations are the 
more force the individual churches will 
have. 

Miss Hansen announced that the pen- 
nies collected in the rack of the Channing 
Club’s Mile o’ Pennies at this meeting 
of the Federation, amounting to $3.55, 
would be sent to the national Y. P. R. U. 
Darrell Snyder gave the latest details of 
the Student Boat Conference to be held 
April 28-30 aboard the steamer Tom 
Greene. The trip is to be up-stream from 
Cincinnati to Huntington, W.Va. There 
will be a guarantee of seventy-five pas- 
sengers at $10 a person: The $2 registra- 
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tion for the boat ride must be in before 
April 21. Darrell Snyder of Indianapolis 
is the chairman of the Continuing Com- 
mittee. Mr. Seebode, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Louisville, is the 
chairman of the 1933 boat conference. He 
announced the theme of the conference | 
as “To Be Alive In Such An Age,” and 
the speakers as: Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School, and Professor Elliot McDowell, 
professor of English of the University of 
Louisville. It is expected to have several 
discussion leaders for the round tables 
after the talks. 

Art Hauenstein, chairman of the 1933 
Clifty Falls Conference, announced that 
the dates were June 15-18. The theme of 
the conference will be ‘““Deeds not Creeds.” 
Rey. R. Lester Mondale, minister of the 
Evanston, Ill., church, will be one of the 
speakers, 


Architects Visit Chicago Church 

Members of the North American Con- 
ference of Architecture, meeting recently 
in Chicago, Ill., visited the First Unita- 
rian Church in a body. Dr. Von Ogden 
Vogt, the minister, explained some of the 
unique features of the church building. 
That this church is one of the outstand- 
ing Gothic structures of the country was 
evidenced by the many expressions of ap- 
preciation by these visiting architects. 
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Mr. Dietrich, Dr. Shutter 


On War and Citizenship 


Rey. F. T. Rutledge Beale, minister of 
the People’s Church in St. Paul, Minn., 
and a British subject, applied for Ameri- 
ean citizenship, and met opposition be- 
eause he refused even to consider the pos- 
sibility of bearing arms in war, on the 
ground that the Kellogg Pact had out- 
lawed war. A Unitarian and a Universal- 
ist minister in Minneapolis, Minn., took 


opposite views of the case, according to 
interviews published in The Minneapolis | 
| Yonkers. 


Journal. 
It is “perfectly ridiculous” that an ap- 


plicant for citizenship should be asked | 


whether he would bear arms in case of 
war, said Rev. John H. Dietrich, minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church. ‘They 
don’t come to citizens and ask them that,” 
said Dr. Dietrich. “If they came to me 
and asked whether I would bear arms, 
Yd say ‘No,’ because I don’t believe in 
war. If they don’t ask citizens that ques- 
tion, why should they ask those seeking 
to become citizens?” 

Dr. Marion D. Shutter, pastor of the 
Universalist Chureh of the Redeemer, 
however, criticized Mr. Beale for accept- 
ing the privileges of a “government he re- 
fuses to defend.” The Kellogg Pact does 
not outlaw war, in Dr. Shutter’s opinion. 
“In my judgment,” added Dr. Shutter, 
“more intolerable nonsense has been 
written and believed about the Kellogg 
treaties than upon any other subject ex- 
cept the war debts.” 

During the World War Mr. Beale of- 
fered his services to England, Canada 
and America but was repeatedly turned 
down. Now he refuses even to consider 
a hypothetical case in which he would 
be called upon to bear arms, for to do so 
would be to violate the spirit of the 
Kellogg Pact, which outlawed war, says 
Mr. Beale. Therein his case differs from 
that of Professor Douglas Clyde Mac- 
intosh, whose refusal to bear arms would 
be dependent upon his opinion as to the 
justice of the particular war. 


| Rev. F. O. Holmes, Register Trustee 


The appointment of Rey. Frank O.. 
' Holmes, minister of the First Congrega- | 


tional Society (Unitarian), Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., as the representative of the Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union on the board of 
trustees of The Christian Register has 
been confirmed. Mr. Holmes succeeds Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. 
Caldecott resigned when he left Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., because it would be impossible 
for him to attend the meetings of the 
trustees on account of distance. 


a Calendar 


April 10. 


ir Union meeting of the Monday Club and 
Congregational ministers. Pilgrim 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 11 
. Speaker: Rev. Robert P. Doremus, 
uucester, Mass. Subject: “Paraclesus.” 
meeting is open to the public. 
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Personals 


Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of the Saviour in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., recently lectured at the Mead- 
ville Theological School for three days 
on “Helping People,’ “The Minister and 
Marriage,” and “The Minister and Preach- 
ing.” 

Samuel T. Hubbard of Yonkers, N.Y., 
widely known in the cotton industry in 
this country and in England, who died 
March 21, was one of the prominent lay- 
men of the First Unitarian Church of 


Kansas City, Mo.—A series of lectures 


on “Marriage” is being given under the, 


auspices of the Students’ Social League 
at the Liberal Center Sunday nights. 


Contributors 


STEPHEN H. FritcHMAN is the min- 
ister of the Independent Congre- 
gational Society (Unitarian), 
Bangor, Me. 


HERBERT HITCHEN is the minister of 
the First Unitarian Society, West 
Newton, Mass. 


JoHN H. Laruror is the minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


DitwortH LUPTON 
of the First Unitarian 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


is the minister. 
Churceh,. 


Harotp P. Martey is the minister 
of the Unitarian Church, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Epwin D. Mean is an author and 
lecturer. He was formerly the di- 
rector of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, and has been a delegate of 
the American Peace Society to 
many international congresses. 


ViviaAN T. Pomeroy is the minister 
of the First Congregational 
Parish, Milton, Mass. 
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a of the Month 


Humanism 


States its Case 


By J.{A. C. FAGGINGER AUER 


Professor of Church History in Harvard 
University, and Tufts College 


sé 


. So convincing and even ex- 
citing is this book, that it would 
be difficult to give it anything but 
unqualified praise. ... We earnestly 
hope that other books as valuable 
will follow. by the same author... . 
A writer who succeeds as does he 
in clarifyng basic issues and de- 
lineating fundamentals can do much 
to give sound direction to the move- 
ment on the road to its maturity.” 
The New Humanist. 


“Humanism is fortunate to have an 
advocate like Dr. Auer, . (who) 
writes with the kindling warmth of 
a true scholar and the detachment 
of a scientist. . The book is worth 
careful reading. gone, 

Editorial in The Chr istian Leader. 


ig This book, because the issue 
with which it deals is So momentous, 
and is engaging the minds of so 
many scholars of the first order in 
our day, ‘will have an enduring 
value in the theological world. It 
was inevitable that finally a book 
such as Dr. Auer’s . . . should come 
from the Harvard Theological 
School.... Dr. Auer faces the future 
with becoming serenity, presenting 
the new, yet old religion of 
Humanity. . . . My only criticism 
of the book would be that Dr. Aner 
is far too modest. is 
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“THE SPIRIT OF EASTER” 
(full size 874" x 1234”) 


out, paste and color. 
lope with full instructions. 


For Easter! 


N ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out and color 

planned for children from 5 to 8 years, but 
fascinating for anyone who likes to do work of 
this kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated so 
that even the youngest child should have no 
difficulty with it.. Takes about one hour to cut 
Complete outfit in enve- 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street - 


a Boston, Mass. 


THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Not the making 


of money, 
but the making 
of people. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: 

Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Thursday, 9 p.m., 
Station WABI, 1200 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m. Sta- 
tion WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.80 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 


tional Church, Dr. BE. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 am., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station’ KSCJ, 1830 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.80 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


We Renounce War— 
and Deny Citizenship 


(Continued from page 215) 


from first to last the great leaders in Eng- 
land itself opposed their government in 
its American war and eloquently pro- 
claimed their sympathy with our cause 
and our resistance. “I rejoice that Amer- 
ica has resisted,” thundered Pitt in Par- 
liament. “Three millions of people so dead 
to all the feelings of liberty as volunta- 
rily to be slaves would have been fit in- 
struments to make slaves of the rest.” Do 
not our schoolboys still declaim Burke’s 
burning words of sympathy with the 
Revolutionary fathers in their struggle? 
Fox’s “treasonable” speech when the news 
reached London of Burgeyne’s surrender 
at Saratoga, for which defeat Horace 
Walpole also “thanked God,” would have 
Staggered the Connecticut and Minnesota 
judges, who would have sent them to 
jail or instantly disfranchised them. Our 
whole map is dotted with Pittsfields and 
Chathams and Burkes and Foxboros and 
Conways and Graftons and Barres, names 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


EACH ACCORDING 
TO HIS MEANS 
HE CONTINUANCE of the work of 


the Laymen’s League, even with its 
severely trimmed budget, depends in large 
measure on the steady support of its mem- 
bers. The following special memberships 
—in addition to the regular dues—are 
suggested: 


Participating Laymen...... Up to $10 
Contributing Laymen...... $10 to $25 
Subscribing Laymen....... $25 to $50 
Maintaining Laymen...... $50 to $100 
Sustaining Laymen...... $100 to $500 
Supporting Laymen....... $500 and over 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FivE BEAcon St., Boston, Mass. 


Henry D. Sarre, Treasurer 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDIOOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


To obtain any Book mentioned 
on The Christian 
Register’s Book Pages 
Visit, telephone, or write 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 
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bestowed by our patriotic fathers on their 
new towns in those days that tried men’s 
souls, in grateful honor of those manly 
and liberty-loving critics of their govern- 
ment in England, who fought for our 
cause in Parliament as valiantly as Wash- 
ington fought at Trenton and Yorktown. 

Beneficiaries as we are in such degree 
of this sturdy heroism and dauntless de- 
fiance of conformity, the least that we 
can do in manliness or even decency is to 
be benefactors in some worthy way of 
those whom our government may be 
wronging. Even the Chicago Tribune, 
which for a generation printed at the 
head of its editorial page the slogan: “My 
country, right or wrong,” has recently 
withdrawn it, frankly confessing it had 
come to see how mischievous it was. For 


the United States courts to decree that no 
man may be an American citizen without 
pledging himself to serve in any war 
which may be voted, right or wrong, is 
stultification almost incredible; while to 
demand that our citizens must “all be 
ready to go to war,” when we have just 
led the united nations in proclaiming all 
war unlawful, is not even respectable non- 
sense. Some of us do not believe that 
American memory has become so dim, 
American blood so thin, American honor 
and courage so feeble, as to choose to blot 
out the heroic and sacramental record, in 


behalf of the pusillanimous new Connecti- / 


cut and Minnesota doctrine, however 
galvanized by dignitaries. The time to put 
a stop once for all to the further spread 
of the doctrine is now. 
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How Has Your Church 
Weathered the Depression ? 


In these times, of all times, the strong 
must help the weak 


In these months our loyalty to each 
other is being tested 


Certain churches, normally vigorous, are in desperate need. Business reverses and un- 
employment have made their immediate future dependent on help administered through 


the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Help Us to Help Them! 


Consider Their Needs When You Decide The 
Amount You Will Contribute This Year to the 


AMERICAN: UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The fiscal year closes April 30. Your contribution, received before that date, will entitle 
your church to be represented at the Annual Meeting of the Association, Tuesday, 


May 23. 


Checks should be made payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


A prominent Unitarian church in Greater 
Boston, Mass., carried the following notice 
in Vhe Boston Transcript a few weeks 
ago: 11 am. Public Worship. 
Preacher, Rey. Subject, ‘The Price 
of Folly. The annual collection for the 
American Unitarian Association will be 
taken.” 


Amos and Andy have complained that 
things wouldn’t be so bad if hard times 
hadn’t come along right in the middle of 
the depression. 


AGED SALESMAN GONE THREE DAYS 
JEROME E. BROWN OF MALDEN, 94, IN 
PRESERVES FOR SEVENTY YEARS, 
SouGHT BY FRIENDS 

—Headline in the Boston Herald. 
And high time, too. 


W. C. sends us a verse by O. Henry 
which he thinks is clever and timely: 
There’s a good time coming—so the opti- 
mists say, 

When everything will be alive and hum- 
ming; 

And we'll all have lots of money and sing 
and dance all day; 

It may be so—but it’s a good time coming. 

Boston Transcript. 


The Survey tells of the young daughter 
of a radio announcer who, called upon to 
Say grace at a family dinner, bowed her 
head and said in loud clear tones, “This 
food comes to us through the courtesy 
of Almighty God.” 


Flapper: “Of course it’s all very well 
for me to tell you all about it, but what 
I always say is that if you really want 
to appreciate a book like that you’ye got 
to read it.’”—Punch. 


There had been a meeting in a neighbor- 
ing town. One friend was explaining her 
absence on account of lack of cash: “If 
Vd a knowed I could have rode, I would 
have went. But if I'd a went, I couldn’t 
have et, if I’d rode.’’—Le B. 


Faithful Member: “The reason I was 
not at church last Sunday was that I was 
suffering from insomnia.’ Minister: “Oh, 
you should have come anyhow; you would 
not have been out of place.’”’—YV. 


Our record of the little battles between 
humans and their machines has been 
lengthened by a little story about a re- 
frigerator. The people who had sold the 
refrigerator received a call from _ its 
owner, asking them to hurry right around 
and make some sort of adjustment. The 
thing was, the owner reported to the 
service man, eating its head off. It was 
using enough electric current: to run a 
machine shop. The service man looked at 
the electric bills, before and after, and 
agreed that, indeed, something was 
radically wrong. He inspected the icebox 
carefully. Everything was fine. He went 
over the wiring. Nothing wrong. He went 
over a lot of things with no result. Then 
he sat down and looked at the machine, 
reproachfully. While he was so engaged, 
the colored cook came in and he idly 
asked her how she liked her new re- 
frigerator. “I likes it fine,’ she assured 
him, “jes fine. I leaves the door open and 
she cools the whole kitchen noble.” 

—The New Yorker. 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and suower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath. $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 8300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES : Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


Critical and Creative 


The New¥Humanist 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Religion and Culture 
H. Buschman, Editor. E. H. Wilson, Managing Editor. 
Subscription per year, $1.00— Per Copy, 20c. 


105 S. Dearborn Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOLIDAY 


NOW 
ONA 


BANK 
« STAR ISLAND 


THIS SUMMER 


June 24 to July 8—Y.P.R.U 

July 8 to 15—U. L. L. Institute 

July 15 to 22—Alliance 

July 22 to 29—General Conference 
July 29 to Aug. 12—Congregationalists 


There is no law against 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a,m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
choirmaster. 9.30 a.m. Church school at King’s 
Chapel House 11 a.m. Morning prayer with 
sermon by Dr. William L. Sullivan. Holy Week, 
Monday—Thursday, 12.15 p.m. Dr. Sullivan. 
5 pm. Vesper service conducted by Dr. Perkins. 
Thursday, 8 p.m. Holy Communion. Good Fri- 
day, 12 noon, Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 5 p.m. 
Vesper service. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
fel e Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church School 
11 a.m. 


NBW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
7.30 p.m. 
ere eo ee a ee ES Se 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly hom e sur 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR RENT.—Small summer cottage, 
furnished, on the St. Lawrence, opp. Clayton, 
N.Y. Safe and healthy location for children. 
$60 July 1 to September 1. Inquire of Charles 
Lyttle, 5701 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


COMPANIONS 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


Inspiring and reassuring interpretations by 
the great minds of ancient and modern 
times on the meaning and conduct of life. 


“A beautiful little gift book.” 
—The Boston Herald 


Sixth Printing 
Pocket size. 632 pages. $3.00" At bookshops. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street. 


